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Art. II. — 1. School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 

2. Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Education, to- 
gether with the Twentieth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Board. Boston. 1857. 

Of the books which have been reprinted during the past 
year, there is none more unscrupulously English than the one 
of which the title is placed at the head of this article. There 
is a full and healthy flavor in its style, smacking of the breezy 
upland and sunshine and open fields, a luxuriance of good 
spirits, a manly manner of thinking straightforward, an ab- 
sence of all cant and sentimentality, a tone as loud and cheery 
as a hunting-song, and withal an almost aggravating inde- 
pendence and self-satisfaction, qualities refreshing to the soul 
in these days of spasmodic poetry, illicit dramas, and eccle- 
siastical novels. There is not a twinge of indigestion in it. 
The stormy contests of the play-ground, where the passions 
of the man are first awakened in the mind of the boy ; the 
tyranny of fagging, — not the last nor the only relic of savage 
ages which has held place in English schools ; the inevitable 
and constant battle levied between master and pupil; the other 
warfare, which is carried on by the boy, within his own breast, 
between the temptations that easily beset him and the loyalty 
which he owes to the dear old home ; his first consciousness 
of ambition ; his first intuition of the serious purpose of liv- 
ing, — all this, and more, is told by many vivid and graphic 
pictures of the life led at an English foundation school ; and 
standing above or behind all the scenes, suggested rather 
than described, appears the serene figure of that great and 
good teacher, Dr. Arnold. Eeading this book is like watching 
some limpid,. self-confident, brawling mountain-torrent, that 
runs sparkling over moss and shingle, and yet there is some- 
thing in it greater than is seen at first, of genuine nobility 
and manliness of soul, and, in the closing chapters, of unex- 
pected pathos and tenderness, in reference to that undiscover- 
able futurity in which life ends. 

It has cost the world ages of experience to earn an appre- 
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ciation of the position and character of woman, and we have 
not yet attained to a knowledge of the true position, require- 
ments, and character of the child. One reason for this igno- 
rance may be due to the fact, that the study of the condition 
of childhood requires the mind to turn back upon itself, and 
observe its own motions, a mental process contrary to the 
habits of nature, and which has made the secrets of the mind 
far less attractive to most persons than the secrets of a patented 
machine for the hatching of chickens. Look at the manifold 
different systems of education. One might suppose that the 
mind of the child was made for curious experiments, to find 
by what variety of place, or by what clipping and coaxing, it 
might be brought to assume a certain style of growth, without 
ever being suffered to put forth the laws of its own nature. 
We cannot but look upon that class of beings stigmatized by 
the term boys with some lively touch of pity. Particularly 
when transplanted from the soil where they were born, and 
placed under foreign influences, are they deserving of this 
humane sentiment. Would any man who has passed a 
moderately comfortable life be willing to live over the decade 
between his fifth and fifteenth year? Does any one feel a 
response in his heart to that lyrical wish, now popularized 
by the street-organ, to be a boy again ? The truth is, that 
the boy, as regards his conception of his own nature and its 
due education, is in advance of his age. He is not under- 
stood, or misunderstood. We arrogantly put him into that 
class which Sir William Blackstone denominates ferce naturae, 
and base our plans for his improvement upon the assumption 
of his total depravity. He has ambition which burns out in 
disappointment ; he has dreams of heroism and love which he 
dares not confide to another ; he has keen sensibilities which 
his elders do not forbear to taunt or to disregard ; he has an un- 
derstanding of matters whereof he is assumed to be absurdly 
ignorant ; he has aching doubts about life and death which he 
knows not where to satisfy. Often, like one who wanders in 
the dark, his undeveloped reason and half-knowledge fail to 
guide him through the night into which his more mature 
fancy hurries him, and he stumbles over chasms, or starts at 

those awful phantoms of the brain which the firmness of riper 
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intellect cannot at all times exorcise. The loneliness of night, 
the mystery of the heavens, the sadness of good-by, fill his 
imagination and grasp his whole soul with a power which 
lessens as he advances in years. Like young Albano, in Jean 
Paul's delectable romance of Titan, he has to restrain and 
hide within himself all his emotions, his longings, his precious 
thoughts, for fear of some stern father or some domesticated 
Diogenes ; or, if he ventures to unbosom himself to an im- 
agined friend of his own age, asking only for the bread of 
sympathy which his heart craves, it is but to find himself 
possessed of the scorpion of treachery and neglect, and per- 
haps, at last, he flies to the beauty of some amiable girl, 
whom his ardent enthusiasm clothes with every grace and 
every virtue, who smiles upon him, and comprehends him 
no more than he comprehends the ocean. 

The English form of education in those ancient schools, 
which the charity of benefactors, long since become dust, 
has founded and carried on, has much to be revered, and 
some features which are utterly repulsive. We see with 
admiration its conservatism, its thoroughness, its devotion 
to the wholesome Latin grammar. We visit, almost with 
envy, the ancient cloisters, coeval with Elizabeth and the first 
Henry, the Gothic arches, stained lights, panels of old oak, 
and spacious, high-windowed halls, where learning has pre- 
sided for ages, and the dearest associations have grown with 
the moss and twined with the ivy over their weather-streaked 
walls. Yet, when we know the idle customs which have 
been perpetuated with them, their adherence to precedent 
and form, their slow improvement, the feudal manners which 
prevail in the great schools of England, we turn with some 
complacency from pictured windows and arches and panels, 
to the windy, old common-school house of New England, 
with its raw master and shivering scholars, its bare walls, 
pine seats, and broken panes, its irregularities and constant 
changes, and mark, with some pride, what a noble institution 
it has become, — how progressive, how democratic in its influ- 
ences, how strong in promise for the future, how capable of 
leading forth a young nation in the paths of intellectual 
liberty, enlightened judgment, and political freedom. 
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It appears in the records of the town of Boston, that in the 
year 1635 it was " agreed upon " by the people, that " brother 
Philemon Pormont shall be entreated to become schoolmaster, 
for the teaching and nurturing of children with us." 

This order, which we have the best reason to suppose was 
fully carried into effect, is the earliest written evidence of the 
planting of the common-school system of New England. 
Fifteen years after the Mayflower, emerging from the mists 
of the Atlantic, had dipped anchor in the waves of Plymouth 
harbor ; five years after Shawmut, or Trimountain, already 
become a great town in the estimation of the colonists at 
Plymouth and Salem, had merged its double name in the one 
which has made the blessed memory of John Cotton green 
and fragrant for ever ; while the vast disputed territory towards 
the east, subsequently called the District of Maine, was all un- 
explored, its coasts beginning to witness, in miniature, those 
combats and reprisals between the two greatest nations of the 
world, which were afterwards projected over the entire conti- 
nent of Europe ; only a few years before Gorges had estab- 
lished his romantic feudal court at Agamenticus, of which 
some curious records are preserved in the State library at Au- 
gusta, — a court, a magnificent array of councillors, marshals, 
and deputies, with only one element of a state lacking, people 
to be governed ; while the magistrates of Massachusetts Bay 
were engaged in their perilous contest with the freedom of 
conscience, which, represented in the person of Roger Wil- 
liams, was driven out, first to Salem, and then, through the 
terrible snows of those early winters, across the wilderness, to 
the city which well deserved the grateful name of Providence • 
while in the world beyond the sea, fondly called the Old, 
Charles was striving to bind to his will those men of steel, 
Hampden and Sidney, until, like steel, they shivered in his 
grasp, and, recoiling, cut him at the throat ; when the sandy 
hills of " the Massachusetts," beaten by the melancholy east 
winds of spring, scarcely gave back in the harvest the foreign 
corn with many anxious misgivings intrusted to their keep- 
ing, and Nature did not spare her frowns upon the Puritan • 
while, to him who contrasted the pleasant lands of Lincoln 
and the goodly heritage abandoned there, with the grim for- 
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ests of New England, — the familiar customs of the native vil- 
lage and common household ways — dear as blood to the 
heart — with the tumultuous life, the privations and weary 
homesickness of the emigrant, — it would seem as if the ex- 
periment of colonization must fail, miserably and irretriev- 
ably ; — in this gloomy day of small things was originated an 
institution which is the peculiar glory of New England, — 
the Common School. 

It is a significant fact, and worthy of all honor, that, while 
the right hand of the Puritan clung to a narrow and appalling 
creed, his left hand was earnestly sowing those seeds of lib- 
eral ideas which were to come up in the brighter future, a 
gracious harvest of free thought, free speech, and free gov- 
ernment. It is true, that, before the date above alluded to, 
charity schools had been founded in London, where youths 
of fair promise and of good family connections might receive 
an education as the gift of some pious benefactor, who, fol- 
lowing the advice of the poet for the gaining of immortality, 
— " endow a college, or a cat," — or stimulated by more no- 
ble motives, had consecrated his wealth to feed the lamp of 
the poor scholar. The two universities of the kingdom held 
out liberal hands to such as were willing to take their favors 
with humility. But the difference was in this ; the education 
of the children of the Puritan originated with the people, and 
was paid for by them. In the deep wilderness, a college was 
rising before the wigwam of the red man had disappeared 
from the banks of the Charles, established and sustained by 
the voluntary contributions, not of the dead, but of the living, 
who brought from its oaken chest the silver that had been 
hoarded against dire necessity, — the tankard, the ancient 
punch-bowl, — few and precious heirlooms. All that re- 
mained to testify to them of a forsaken ancestry they gave to 
the cause of sound learning, of Christ and the Church. Honor 
to him who had no plate to bestow, but who bequeathed his 
flock of sheep to Harvard College; for the children of a re- 
mote generation are still clothed with their wool. 

There is no portion of the annals of our country which has 
better claim to a special history than that which illustrates 
the progress of education, from the first vote to establish a 
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free school, in 1635, through the various reforms which have 
been adopted, and the many new methods and the thousand 
alluring graces given to the acquisition of knowledge. At 
length, the venerable taskmistress, whose features were once 
cruel, harsh, and repulsive, ruled with lines of rigor and threats 
of pain, has assumed a playful expression, and challenges the 
youthful spirit to study as captivatingly as if it were a game 
at ball. Nearly all of the recent improvements and new meth- 
ods in teaching are the growth of our own soil. Appropriate 
to a history of education would be an account of that primi- 
tive fountain of letters in the Colonies, the Winter School, with 
its interesting varieties ; of the Academy, where the study of 
Latin was first cared for ; of the College, where sometimes, 
as at Dartmouth, the red man sat upon the same bench with 
his pale brother, and taught his rude mouth to shape the hie 
hcec hoc; of the Normal School, where the teacher is qualified 
for his profession ; of the Farm School, where the pupil has 
first to be untaught. 

The care and ingenuity which have been expended in 
achieving perfection in the arrangement of the school-room, 
and in the school furniture, so as to insure sufficient air, light, 
and space to the scholar; the improvements in the mechani- 
cal apparatus of teaching, as well as in the text-books ; the 
changes in discipline and modes of punishment, from that 
barbarous age when it was supposed that the rod, the dark 
closet, and public disgrace would improve the temper and 
stimulate a thirst for knowledge, to the present time, when, 
happily, a medal, a ribbon, a mere cipher of approbation, has 
almost driven the name of punishment from our schools ; the 
large economy of time and labor secured by the systematized 
employment of both, and by the gradation of schools and 
classes ; the gradual and favorable alteration in the relations 
of master and scholar; and, lastly, the improvement in the 
master himself, from the Ichabod Cranes of former days, who 
worked on the farm and "boarded round," to the thoroughly 
educated men who now stand at the head of the principal 
schools in New England ; — all these facts, incidents, and con- 
ditions, could not fail to illustrate very favorably the peculiar 
advantages that have flowed from the Puritan spirit, which, 
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in recoiling from the Catholic Church, succeeded surely, though 
indirectly, in making knowledge and independence of mind 
catholic and common. 

We propose to confine our remarks to a very narrow branch 
of the subject of education, and to take a brief view of that 
important element of society, the Schoolmaster. 

An interesting volume has been written, in contents lim- 
ited enough to be read through on a winter's day, entitled 
Lives of Good Wives. Every library contains among the 
dusty titles of the topmost shelf Roscoe's Eminent Shoe- 
makers. Surely no schoolboy has failed to be caught nibbling 
at the tempting library-cake stuffed with the Lives of Cele- 
brated Highwaymen. . Somewhere among good wives, shoe- 
makers, and highwaymen there ought to be a niche for the 
statues of representative schoolmasters. 

Whatever the condition of the society in which he moves, 
the schoolmaster always preserves his peculiar character. He 
is as inevitable as that mythical person, the stage uncle, who, 
with a change in costume to suit the generation, has figured 
in the drama from time immemorial, the stern incorporation 
of tyranny and unreason, a rock in the smooth course of love 
through the first scenes, and usually coming out in the last 
a generous though gruff benefactor, who melts to the use of 
an India handkerchief as he bestows all his vast wealth on 
the leading lovers of the piece, saying, " Bless ye me, chil- 
dren," as the curtain falls. The schoolmaster, likewise, pos- 
sesses certain qualities of temperament and manner, which 
cling to him from generation to generation, and which make 
him stand forth, a quaint figure in alto rilievo, above the 
plane of the people upon whom his character impinges. 
There has been no Fielding as yet to draw the shadows and 
fine lines, the oddities and the simple graces, of the Parson 
Adams of schoolmasters. 

Dealing exclusively with the next generation, the master 
is apt to appear like a stranger among the men of to-day. 
" He was an Israelite without guile," the poet Coleridge 
would say of his father, who was for many years head-master 
of the King's School at Ottery. John Coleridge was very 
well in the dead languages, but in the ways of the world he 
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never ceased to be the youngest of pupils. With his sim- 
plicity the master often unites an amusing bombast. More 
than any other professional man he finds it difficult to shun 
the cant of business. He cannot easily " sink the shop." He 
likes to come in on didactic stilts. He will treat his con- 
temporaries as if they were his pupils, and announce some 
bald fact of forgotten history as it had been sent by tele- 
graph. Possessed of some business capital in the shape of 
statistics and small information upon topics of entirely gen- 
eral interest, such as the names of the ruling potentates of 
the little German states, the date of Marlborough's last 
battle, the latitude, climate, religion, and productions of the 
Hebrides or the Barbary States, he will sometimes quite over- 
whelm his modest auditor by a volley of intelligence, and leave 
him stunned with chagrin at his own comparative ignorance. 
He will interrupt even the festive scene, by putting some pro- 
found question, like that which Mr. Baps propounds to Sir 
Barnet Skettles in the novel : " What are you going to do with 
your raw materials when they come into your ports in return 
for your drain of gold ? " Charles Lamb, whose school experi- 
ence was none of the happiest, found an illustration of this 
peculiarity of the schoolmaster in " a~- staid-looking gentleman 
about the wrong side of thirty," whom he fell in with on the 
top of a stage-coach in the vicinity of London. After putting 
the taciturn Lamb through a cross-examination, answering 
his own questions, and displaying a perfect compendium of 
useful information, the schoolmaster began to discuss the 
cotton trade, and when the poor hearer ventured some slow 
remark upon the India market, and was "surprised to find 
how eloquent he was becoming upon the subject of cotton," 
the master stopped him short to inquire first, whether he had 
" ever made any exact calculation as to the value of the rental 
of all the retail shops in the city of London." 

In modern times there are two teachers who stand promi- 
nently forth, each in his own country, as the originator of a 
popular, a democratic form of instruction, and who have each 
done much to make education less of a luxury and more of a 
necessity. In the Middle Age, the priest was the only repre- 
sentative of the schoolmaster. Of the few appreciable bless- 
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ings for which we have to thank the Romish Church, one is 
that it rescued the wandering wrecks of literature from the 
deluge of barbarism which Attila and his successors rolled 
down over the civilization of the South. The recluse of the 
cowl and rosary, whose shaven crown was bowed for years 
over the work of transcribing a single illuminated page, had 
his uses. The vestal flame of letters, feebly tended by him, 
was kept still alight in the schools of the convent. The monk 
taught, not only theology, but the elements of rhetoric and 
the mathematics, and the monastery, that warmed many a 
wayfarer in those unsettled times, and fed him on the bread 
of its refectory, doled out some morsels of broken knowledge 
also. The monk's life was like the palimpsest which he pre- 
served. Often under the story of his daily career, his puerile 
labor, his hypocrisy, his drunkenness, his sensuality, is read 
the dim inscription of a simple piety, a pure devotion, a 
sweet charity. The monkish schools changed with the for- 
tunes of their teachers. The Reformation came, and most 
of them passed, with all their rich endowments, into those 
great Protestant universities, which stand like inexpugnable 
fortresses in the domain of letters, and hold in reserve the 
forces of learning, their regiments of folios extending far 
back into the twilight of antiquity. 

We specify first a name which shines in the early dawn 
of popular education in Europe. It is remarkable that, 
although numberless military heroes have been furnished to 
the world by noble families, most of the great philanthropists 
and discoverers have sprung from the lowest of the people. 
Thus Sir Richard Arkwright, whose inventive genius is at 
the foundation of the cities of Lawrence and Manchester, 
was the thirteenth son of very humble parents, himself a 
barber, and a poor one. The origin and career of Henry 
Pestalozzi afford also a striking illustration of the rule. In the 
place where he was born, — one of those little hamlets upon 
which the white hills of Switzerland look dimly down, — the 
poor were thoroughly poor. He had himself drunk the bitter 
cup of penury, and had experienced, with the sensitiveness of 
his fine nature, the wants and wrongs of the people. Far 
above their heads the Alps loomed out of the blue air, like steps 
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ascending to the heavens ; Nature, like some blindly working 
Genius, appeared to have exhausted herself in wild fancies ; 
but the minds of those who dwelt beneath were dwarfs. 

The career of Pestalozzi seems to have been originated 
by one of those accidents to which the imagination delights 
to refer the inception of important events. As the, fall of an 
apple gave Newton his first hint of the theory of gravitation ; 
as the quivering leg of a dead frog brought Galvani upon the 
discovery of that mysterious fluid which bears his name ; as 
the eloquent letter of Alexander Hamilton, when a youth of 
twenty-three years, is said to have initiated the plan of the 
convention which prepared our national Constitution ; and as, 
at the sight of the delicate framework of the leaf of the 
Victoria regia, the first Crystal Palace sprang into existence 
in the brain of Joseph Paxton, — so, likewise, the first plan of 
popular education in Europe may be referred for its begin- 
ning to an idle moment spent by Henry Pestalozzi in reading 
one of the novels of Jean Jacques Rousseau. He responded, 
from his own experience, to the vague suggestion of the au- 
thor, that there was much that was amiss in the structure 
of society ; he longed, with the ardent hope' of a most pure 
philanthropy, to do his part in bringing about a change for 
the better ; and as he was no dreamer, both his convictions 
and his emotions united in prompting him to begin that work, 
to which he devoted the whole of his long life. 

He started with the belief that education ought not to be, 
as it had been, the exclusive privilege of the wealthy and the 
noble, but that it was a right which society was bound to 
secure to every one, however poor the government or the in- 
dividual might be. He conceived that there had existed a 
radical error in the mode of teaching; that children were 
crammed with rules and formulas without being taught any- 
thing ; that they were made to go round and over a subject 
without understanding it ; that they merely stripped the husks 
from the kernel, without ever enjoying the ripe fruit. A mov- 
ing spectacle it must have been, that first school of Pestalozzi, 
— that crowd of little paupers, — children whose lives had been 
spent in begging through the streets, in whom impudence had 
taken the place of childishness, — faces pale with frequent 

vol. lxxxvi. — no. 178. 5 
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famishing or wrinkled and sharpened with premature depravity, 
— some so timid that not a word could be drawn from them, — 
all of them covered with the badge of poverty, rags and un- 
cleanlihess. These wretches were for the first time made 
conscious of their own minds, and furnished with reasons for 
the belief that there is a God in the world to be worshipped 
more than self, and a happiness beyond that of having bread 
enough. The master was a feeble, stammering man ; his head 
drooped below his shoulders ; his face was wrinkled, his whole 
appearance ridiculously ugly. A story is told of his visit to 
a watering-place where his wife was staying, at the time 
when his fame was at its height. Some of the fashionable 
people, seeing the unknown man come straddling up the walk, 
called out to the poor wife to come and see the " horrible mon- 
ster " who was approaching. The monster was well-nigh as 
needy as his scholars. He owned a scanty farm, upon which 
he hoped the children would earn their daily bread. He had 
no school apparatus, not even a book of instruction. But 
" he was willing to live like a mendicant himself, in order that 
he might teach mendicants to live like men." 

Pestalozzi's manner of teaching was wholly different from 
the method then used. One chief cause of his success was 
the talent — the almost divine faculty, which he possessed in 
a marvellous degree — of winning the affections of children. 
They called him " father," and it was not a mere name. It 
does not appear from Pestalozzi's various treatises upon edu- 
cation, that he had made great acquirements in knowledge, or 
that he had ever composed into a system the ideas which suc- 
cessively drifted into his mind. He had no eloquence with 
which to trumpet his promised reforms. But surely, in the 
purity of his benevolence, in whiteness of soul, in Christian 
humility and the pride of sublime purpose, none have ever ex- 
celled him. He did not profess to teach a religion, yet he 
breathed into his children, even in 

" The dreary intercourse of daily life," 
the best monitions of Christian morals. He did not teach 
them arithmetic, the dull machinery of question and answer, 
and tables learned by rote ; he seemed to make reality of ab- 
stract things ; he placed numbers in their hands, and made 
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them see and touch the unit, and the process of adding and 
subtracting. He did not teach geography, — the names of 
dots and colored patches upon a map ; he led his pupils forth 
to the mountain and the stream, and set the shapes of land 
and sea, the configuration of the earth, the motion of the 
rivers, before their eyes. Wherever he found a subject wor- 
thy of attention, he made his pupils learn the thing itself, be- 
fore he taught them names. 

Pestalozzi had every difficulty to struggle against, and he 
met with varying fortune. He received some aid from the Hel- 
vetic government ; but at the time when he lived, the shock 
of the French Revolution had been felt in the Swiss Cantons 
not less than in Italy, and poverty had paralyzed the strength 
of nations as well as of individuals. The issue of his work 
was as unhappy as it was undeserved. When the tide of his 
success was at the flood, and his reputation was abroad over 
Europe, all went well with him. Teachers, hearing of his 
wonderful exploits in instruction, and of the new and grow- 
ing popularity of his ideas of education, came from remote 
parts of the continent to sit at his feet, and to be qualified by 
his example. His wife co-operated with him, and cheered 
him through the weary drudgery of his labors, as only a 
woman can. Friends, some high in rank, delighted to do him 
honor. Strangers made long journeys to see in his school the 
hundreds of little faces, shining with intelligence, as with the 
reflected light of their teacher's beautiful spirit. He had 
some admirers who would fain have worshipped him as a 
supernatural being. The meanest peasant knew that kind 
face, and doffed his cap as the master went by. But, unfor- 
tunately, Pestalozzi displayed unusual claims to be considered 
a man of genius, in being singularly deficient in financial 
prudence. He was no manager. His pecuniary means were 
soon exhausted, and he became a bankrupt. Then all went 
wrong with him. The fate which awaited him was one of 
peculiar misfortune. Deserted by those friends in whom he 
had confided most, misrepresented, and even calumniated, by 
some who had been his assistants, and whom he had looked 
upon as his successors to carry into fulfilment the cherished 
plans of his life, the old man spent his last years in wretched- 
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ness ; wandering about the garden where the faithful wife, 
his early love, lay buried ; wandering, in the desolation of his 
mind, over the graves of buried hopes and ruined projects, a 
broken heart, a shadow of loneliness and sorrow. 

We pass by many distinguished names of schoolmasters, 
with whom it would be delightful to pause ; — Roger Ascham, 
the renowned penman, who was fortunate enough to be born 
in season to instruct Elizabeth to form her sovereign pot- 
hooks; Camden, the schoolmaster of Ben Jon son ; the ter- 
rific Busby, whose rod had scored the back of almost every 
one of those great London wits who flourished in the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century; — and we pause only to recall 
the familiar face of the veritable Yankee schoolmaster. 

About the time when Philemon Pormont was entreated to 
become schoolmaster at Boston, Ezekiel Cheever, the educated 
son of a London linen-draper, came over to settle in Connecti- 
cut. His name is identified with all the early education of 
New England. He was a godly man, and had no idea of 
spoiling a child by flying in the face of Solomon's precept, 
and sparing the rod. In those days, "the master" was an 
absolute sovereign. Besides inculcating the four rules of 
arithmetic, and " up to the rule of three," he was a Cato of 
morals and manners. Woe to the young scoffer who jested 
and " carried himself irreverently " in meeting. The tything- 
man might point his long pole at the offender, but if the mas- 
ter saw him, what a reckoning was to come on Monday morn- 
ing ! Mr. Barnard, in his sketch of Cheever's life, has given 
some verses, written by an English master of that day, which 
illustrate this relation of the teacher to the taught. We copy 
two of them. 

" My child and scholar, take good heed 
unto the words that here are set, 
And see thou do accordingly, 

or else be sure thou shalt be beat. 

" If broken hos'd or sho'd you go, 
or slovenly in your array, 
Without a girdle, or untrust, 
then you and I must have a fray." 

The fame of Ezekiel Cheever twines handsomely round 
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the pillars of the Puritan commonwealth. Teaching first at 
New Haven, afterwards at Ipswich, and then at Charlestown, 
he changed the field of his labors a third time, and, after a 
period of active life as long as is ordinarily allotted to man, 
he started afresh at Boston, and never ceased until he died at 
the age of ninety -four years; "having left off teaching," said 
Cotton Mather, " only when mortality took him off." Sub- 
sisting at New Haven upon twenty pounds a year, and such 
occasional assistance as the straightened means of the parents 
of his pupils might afford ; at Ipswich, whose Free School he 
made famous throughout the Colonies, living on a farm ; often 
exercised in mind as to the collecting of his poor wages, 
whereupon he would resort in meek petition to the magis- 
trates; now tormented by the cold, wind-shaken tenement, 
always deficient in window-glass, in which he wrought out 
his vocation ; again troubled by new masters, who would 
move into the neighborhood and dec'oy off his pupils, — the 
good man found leisure, between the tillage of the mind and 
the reclaiming of his stumpy acres, to compile a Latin Acci- 
dence, the merit whereof, as a text-book, has brought it down 
close to our own day, it having been used in the schools of 
New England for more than a hundred and fifty years. 

Cotton Mather was a pupil under Cheever, and upon the 
decease of the master, the minister preached one of those 
good long sermons in which he most delighted, — devout rhap- 
sodies, which appear to our unsanctified eyes a mass of dog- 
matism, fervor, and italics. He also wrought out some 
" verses " upon the character and life of his " venerable mas- 
ter," in which (among other sedate jests) he says the veteran 
never " declined " to the " praeter-perfect tense," though he 
clung to the skirts of life 

"Till Time's scythe, waiting for him, rusty grew." 

The poetry is all bad, but the feeling which prompted it was 
exemplary. Some portions of the discourse, wherever the 
minister let himself down to the man, are quite worthy of his 
subject. Alluding to the character of Cheever, he remarked 
that he would " say very much in a Little. Out of the School 
he was One Antiqua Fide, priscis moribus, A Christian of the 
5* 
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Old Fashion, An Old New English Christian." There is a 
touch of simple pathos in the introduction to the sermon, 
where, having recounted Cheever's long life and labors, — "a 
painful, faithful, laborious schoolmaster for seventy years," — 
the minister says : " He enjoyed the singular favor of Heaven, 
that, though he had usefully spent his life among children, yet 
he was not become twice a child." 

With these two masters teaching was no mere pastime. 
It was not with them, as with the keepers of most of our 
country schools, a kind of half-way house, at which the stu- 
dent puts up for a day, on the road to his profession, to econ- 
omize strength enough to leave it for ever. With them it was 
no temporary expedient. It was the study, the business, the 
enthusiasm of a lifetime. They raised the drudgery of teach- 
ing from the level of dead routine into which it had fallen, 
and gave it new vitality. They rescued it from the hands of 
the taskmaster, and placed it among those humane arts which 
justify the most careful efforts of the statesman and the 
scholar. Yet each how unlike the other! Pestalozzi, by the 
magnetism of a sympathetic spirit, drew to him hundreds of 
young hearts that had perished in outer darkness but for him. 
Cheever, not by intuition, but by force of rough and persever- 
ing work, erected free schools in every colony of New Eng- 
land. Such were these true philanthropists ; and who shall 
say that the wave of good influence which circled out from 
their point of contact with the world has subsided yet, or may 
not still be executing their benign purposes upon lives which 
have passed with theirs beyond the stars ? If Pestalozzi was 
the man of genius in teaching, Cheever was the man of hard 
labor. One was a theorist, and the other a practitioner. 
How many of those whom the popular voice styles great, 
how many who lie canonized in the spacious temples of his- 
tory, generals, philosophers, martyrs, if weighed for the good 
they have done in the same balance with these, would spring 
up lighter than air ! 

The profession of teaching has sometimes been described 
as the merest machine-work, tending to keep the mind puerile, 
— asa stationary engine, — a constant exhaustion of patience, 
strength, and devotion, which no one can fully recompense, 
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and which the beneficiaries never think of feeling grateful for. 
It -is said that the boy cannot look upon his teacher but as his 
natural enemy, sometimes brought to capitulation, sometimes 
at truce and parley, still his foe ; the relations between mas- 
ter and scholar being such that there can be no friendship be- 
tween them ; and, as the boy broadens into the man, all his 
memories of his master aching with the thrashings whieh he 
received at his hands. A cloud of witnesses might be sum- 
moned to refute this calumny. They would start from the 
library shelves, where in eloquent silence lie entombed the 
lives of men who by their own exertions, toiling late and long, 
have climbed to eminence, and speak and testify that they 
owed the first impulse in their honorable career, the first stings 
of an ambition which bore them above reverses, and taught 
them that the duties of life are worth more than life, to some 
casual hint, some whisper of praise, or kind flattery by a good 
schoolmaster of their youth, who sowed in quick soil that 
precious seed, which blossomed in their recollections even 
after their heads were white with life's autumn, and ripened 
a hundred fold. There is hardly a book of biography which 
does not contain some grateful recognition of the teacher. 
The testimony is as certain as it is unanimous. 

We read how Cicero, amidst the storm and stress of the 
Roman republic, stood up to twine the laurels of his elo- 
quence round the injured head of the poet Archias, his early 
master, stirring in the breast of the street rabble a momentary 
reverence for good letters and the fair humanities, whereof his 
aged teacher was his representative, and bearing on the swell 
and dash of his great rhetoric the name of that humble man, 
else long forgotten, down to our time, as drift and kelp are 
whirled along the tides of the ocean quite round the world. 
No one can read the biography of the American Cicero with- 
out admiring the letter, simple in language, but golden with 
remembrance and affection, which, in the last year of his life, 
Daniel Webster wrote to Master Tappan. Not long since, 
at the Academy in Exeter was gathered an assembly of some 
of the most honored statesmen and scholars of this country 
around their venerable schoolmaster, — a veteran, "whose 
spring of life was spent," — to declare from the very place where 
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he had taught them, and with such feeling as rarely finds ex- 
pression, their precious obligations to him, and to embrace 
him with a warmth of regard such as half a century of 
crowded life had left all unchilled. 

" It was my great good fortune," writes Thomas Jefferson, 
" and what probably fixed the destinies of my life, that Dr. 
William Small of Scotland was then Professor of Mathe- 
matics [at William and Mary College] ; a man profound in 
most of the useful branches of science, with a happy talent 
of communication, correct and gentlemanly manners, and an 
enlarged and liberal mind." 

What a monument has William Wordsworth erected to 
the memory of his teacher, when, after visiting his grave in 
Lancashire, he thus inscribed him in his last poem : — 

" I turned aside 
To seek the ground where, 'mid a throng of graves, 
An honored teacher of my youth was laid. 

He loved the Poets, and, if now alive, 
Would have loved me, as one not destitute 
Of promise, nor belying the kind hope 
That he had formed, when I, at his command, 
Began to spin with toil my earliest songs." 

The school reminiscences of Coleridge were not the sun- 
niest ; yet one may see something of tenderness in that "'pious 
ejaculation" which he is said to have uttered upon hearing 
that James Boyer, the master of Christ's Hospital, was on his 
death-bed, wherein he devoutly hoped that cherubs whose 
forms could not reproach him with the lashings which he had 
given might waft him to bliss. We read the strong and glori- 
ous English of Ben Jonson with the more admiration, because 
it is almost unspotted from the ribaldry of his age. His lines 
are often slow and ponderous with the weight of his classical 
learning, and round some of his fantastic pageants the very 
air seems misty with graceful, dreamy shapes from the an- 
cient world which he adored. This friend of Shakespeare, 
the actor, did not fail to acknowledge the source from which 
he drank his first inspiration of classical learning: — 

" Camden ! most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know." 
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But biography is overflowing with these instances. In prose 
and in verse, in the deliberate record of a dutiful gratitude, 
in those published letters which often, better than public 
achievements, permit an inlook upon the secret and private 
life of the writer, everywhere appears the same unvaried tes- 
timony. 

They who early in life acquire a love for letters are apt to 
regard literary fame as the most enviable possession which 
life can give. But that splendor of renown which so fascinates 
the imagination, — how often has it come, if at all, too late 
to benefit him who is distinguished by it, arriving after the 
desponding heart is cold alike to honor and disgrace, glimmer- 
ing after the great hope of life has set, the mockery of a re- 
ward, the ignis fatuus above a grave ! 

Could there be a literary life more successfnl than Goethe's 1 
As a dramatist, no one, since Shakespeare, has excelled him in 
the power of expressing human nature. As a philosopher, he 
stands close to Leibnitz. In anatomy, his name ranks with 
Harvey's. To compare his lyrics of passion and tenderness 
with Moore's is to undervalue them. He was a novelist 
of such extraordinary skill, that his fictions take a distinct 
place in the mind as soon as read, and no length of time can 
overcome their imperceptible influence. They opened new 
mines into humanity. The perusal of them is a time to date 
from. As on the first sight of the ocean after a long inland 
residence, a throng of varied emotions, the memory of things 
past, pathos, grandeur, ideal beauty, come into the mind from 
his pages, with the sudden and startling reality of that mys- 
terious recollection of a previous existence, which makes life 
seem only " a sleep and a forgetting." He had lived through 
a large experience ; in his heart was some love for man, if not 
for individuals ; he was not without strong self-will and pas- 
sion ; he observed, he remembered everything. Why call him 
a god, only to make his defects of nature the more dark ? 
He was a man, with all the virtuous tendencies, and not quite 
all the vices, but with the senses and brain, of a giant. 
Yet were not the insufficiency of success like his in all that 
constitutes real happiness, — the void that lay deep under the 
cultivated surface of his life, — the chaos of problems not 
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worked out, — ambition ungratified, — glimpses of light, lead- 
ing into darkness, — plans and purposes, once begun, then 
overcome by the weeds of long neglect, — were they not all 
grasped and " wreaked " upon those two words — the last he 
uttered — which came like a moral to the fable of his life, 
when, though the western sun smote him in the face, he 
leaned back in his seat, and, seeming to write in the air, mur- 
mured, " More light ! " 

The grave of public neglect has but lately closed over an 
eminent man of our own country, who is thought to have 
resembled Goethe in the massive features of his face, but 
who was like him in nothing else, save in the apparent suc- 
cess of his life. The biography of William Wirt has been 
depicted in colors of much beauty by the pen of a genial 
friend. As an advocate, he was invariably successful at the 
bar. By his own talents alone he rose to the companionship 
of Pinkney, Jefferson, and the other great sons of the " Mother 
of Presidents." His eloquence had thrilled even Massachu- 
setts. As the biographer of Patrick Henry, he was the most 
popular author of the day ; as an essayist, he was likened to 
Addison and Steele. He had no weakness of constitution, nor 
lack of physical strength, to make the severest labor, or the 
long protracted tension of patience, memory, nerve, and voice, 
difficult for hfm. His kind and hearty appreciation of life, 
his keen enjoyment of all that is best worth having in the 
world, — " as honor, love, obedience, troops of friends," — kept 
flowing out in the many letters, sparkling with wit, which he 
wrote to his friends. Nevertheless, a shade of melancholy 
droops over his later years, as if he had not realized that 
which he had spent his life in pursuit of; a tone of despond- 
ency appears in his intercourse with those who were dearest 
to him, — a half-escaping sigh of dissatisfaction with all that 
he had achieved of fame and honor. 

Thus true it is that the highest prizes of life are not the 
happiest. Where is the life of the successful man which may 
not be employed, in some application, to point a melancholy 
moral ? 

The reward which the quiet profession of teaching brings is 
better than literary fame in that which makes life useful, quiet, 
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and consistent with its own purposes and ends. If the long 
and singularly happy lives of those who have followed the 
profession of teaching, most of whom have outlived their 
pupils, are to be ascribed to any constant cause, the longevity 
which is peculiarly theirs may be reasonably attributed to the 
serenity of conscience, the true satisfaction, which waits upon 
high duties well discharged. 

We look forward with hope to the time when teaching will 
be a distinct profession, requiring the same course of studious 
preparation as law or medicine. The importance of the 
teacher's labors cannot be exaggerated. He wields the future 
success and character of the man. The work which others 
perform may be seen and calculated, but who can reach so 
far, even in imagination, as to touch the completion of that 
structure which has its foundation in the mind of a child ? 
It was the first impulse which gave motion and shape and 
direction to the universe, and sent the earth and the stars to 
spin and wheel uninjured through their orbits of eternal space. 
It is the first influence, in the beginning, it may be, only a 
grain of sand hidden in the bosom of the earth, which imparts 
strength and beauty to the hundred years of the oak, or fore- 
dooms it to a distorted or a feeble maturity. It is the first 
impulse, likewise, which shapes and sentences the ever-during 
mind. " I hold that every man is a debtor to his profession," 
said Webster ; and surely no one has so much power to dig- 
nify his office as the teacher. If the next century witnesses 
as vast achievements in the arts of imparting knowledge as the 
last has, — if text-books and methods, the railways and tele- 
graphs of mental communication and wealth, go on improv- 
ing and extending, — perhaps the same amount of knowledge 
may be accessible in weeks which it now requires months of 
labor to attain. This promise for the future rests with the 
teacher. Whatever is to be the hereafter of our country, what- 
ever the calamities which party warfare may engender, we 
cannot fail to be secure in the homes of our principles and 
liberty, so long as the common school, the peaceful glory of 
New England, is perpetuated, and the work of the school- 
master is honorable and honored. 



